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Senate approves CEGEP~level education 



Senate in an almost unanimous vote (38 to 2) 
passed a resolution to offer CEGE2P level 
education on the McGill Montreal campus 
for a maximum period of four years, at a 
meeting held on l^rch 5, at Macdonald Col- 
lege. The resolution read, “The Senate 
adopts the principle of offering for a maxi- 
mum of four years, a programme of col- 
lege-equivalent studies leading to a first 
degree in the approprate Faculties after 
five years of post-secondary education.” 
This motion means that McGill will ac- 
cept studoits in the autumn of 1969 for the 
first year of a two-year coU^e^uivalent 
programme, followed by three years for the 
B.A. or B.&. degree. The University will 



offer this programme until 1973, or earlier, 
as English-language CEGEP’s become 
available. The amendmoit to the resolution 
tabled by the Arts and Science Faculty was 
defeated by majority of the Senate members 
(35 to 5). The decision of the Senate will 
now be placed before the Board of Gover- 
nors for ratification. 

Initial studies made regarding classroom 
facilities, financial requirements, and all 
the other ramifications will now be pursued, 
so that the University can play its full role 
in offering its academic fecilities to 
CEGEP students next fall. McGill has 
resolved to put all its resources into this 
programme and maintain its hi^ standard 



of academic excellence. 

Senate approved a recommoidation con- 
cerning the handling of the agenda of Senate 
meetings. The first part of the meeting 
(2:20 - 4:20 pm) will be devoted to res- 
olutions of individual members. The second 
part (4:30 - 6:30 pm) will attend to regular 
business, i.e. reports from C!ommittees 
and Faculties, reports and recommendations 
of govemmoits, etc. This procedure will 
commence at the next Senate meeting to be 
held on March 19. 

A special meeting of the Senate will be 
held on March 12, to discuss education in 
Quebec. The meeting will deal with all 
subjects presently on the agenda concerning 
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Quebec education, and motions will be 
moved and actions taken. A review of the 
University of Quebec will be made by Pro- 
fessor T. J. F. Pavlasek. 

The Senate approved a constitutional 
amendment passed by the Arts and Science 
Undergraduates Society which permits an 
increase in memboship fees from |2 to $4. 

Senator Robert Hajaly presented rec- 
ommendations on the sdection of Executive 
Officers and Academic Personnd of the 
University. The recommendations concern- 
ing the appointment of Deans was tabbed, 
but for lack of time it was deferred to the 
next regular meeting of the Senate. 





why a mid-week issue? 



With this issue, the McGill Reporter 
goes bi-weekly for the balance of its 
publication year. The mid-week edi- 
tion, which will appear in tabloid form 
each Thursday, is to be devoted large- 
ly to University news. The Monday 
edition will appear in regular format 
together with the tabloid Gazette sup- 
plement. This new policy is in re- 
sponse to an increasingly expressed 
demands for more up-to-date informa- 
tion, and the Thursday publication date 
has been chosen so that proceedings of 
Senate, on Wednesdays, may be re- 
ported quickly to the University com- 
munity. 



Commencing next Thursday, March 
13, a French-language weekly tabloid 
edition of the Reporter will be pub- 
lished until the end of the academic 
year. This will represent an intensi- 
fication of a policy which, for techni- 
cal reasons, has had to be only spora- 
dic in the English-language edition of 
the Reporter. It is an effort to afford 
a medium for our French-speaking 
staff and students (as well as English- 
speaking students who may wish to 
read French), and to carry news and 
information about the University to 
the French-speaking community of 
Quebec. 
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MAVT at the 
crossroads 



byJohnDealy 

When Archie Malloch called me up about 
a year and a half ago to ask me if I would 
run for vice-president of M.A.U.T. (or, as 
custom has it, . president-elect) my first 
reaction was that all that work for no pay 
was a poor proposition. On reflection, 
however, I decided that working at a 
university without an effective staff asso- 
ciation was an even worse proposition. So 
on the theory that someone had to do it I 
accepted. 

Even then I had certain ideas about the 
role and proper mode of operation for 
M.A.U.T., and time has served mainly to 
reinforce these. There now seems to be a 
feeling on the part of some members that 
there should be a shift in the role and, or 
mode of operation of the Association. While 
there may be room for reconsideration of 
the mode of operation, I believe that a 
change of role is not in the best interests 
of the staff. Let me explain what I mean. 

The matter of “mode of operation” boils 
down to a question of the relationship be- 
tween the staff association and the statutory 
government of the university, particularly 
the administration. The Duff-Berdahl report 
. on university government recommended that 
the staff association should remain dis- 
creetly outside the formal structure of the 
university. On the other hand, W. B. Cun- 
ningham has argued in the December 
C.A.U.T. Bulletin that staff associations 
should strive to obtain a formally recog- 
nized position within the corporate struc- 
ture of the university. Strictly on the basis 



of effectiveness, I favor the Duff-Berdahl 
policy of independence. However, at its 
first meeting last fall, the members of 
M.A.U.T. rejected this point of view when 
it voted to participate, tlurough its represen- 
tatives on a Board of Governors committee, 
in the establishment of salary policy for 
academic staff. In the end» this matter must 
be decided by the members, and I am 
willing to accept the decision of the majority. 

The matter of the “role” of the Asso- 
ciation is something which must be settled 
soon if the M.A.U.T. is not to destroy 
itself as an effective guardian of staff righte 
and privileges. The idea that a staff asso- 
ciation should have as its sole purpose the 
improvement of working conditions for 
professors may seem rather parochial but 
it is my thesis that in working toward this 
goal the association serves the academic 
interests of the university in an important 
and material way. When salaries and fringe 
beiefits are competitive, it permits the 
departments to attract highly qualified 
scholars to teach at the university. Fur- 
thermore, a professor who does not have to 
be personally preoccupied with his econo- 
mic security and his academic freedom can 
devote more of his attention to his teaching 
and research. 

On the opposite side of this coin can be 
found the currently popular idea that M.A. 
U.T. should play the role of a pressure 
group or action front on the campus which 
reacts to current events by taking stands 

continued on page 2 



John Dealy, president of the McGill Association of University Tochers. 
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JfMAUT 

continued from page 1 

on controversial issues. I believe this is 
a dangerous direction for us to move in. 
This is not to say that I think professors 
should never commit themselves personally 
to a point of view on anything. Neither am 
I opposed to the idea that M-A.U.T. should, 
by organizing general discussion sessions, 
provide a forum for staff views on a wide 
range of subjects; indeed I favor this and 
believe we should do more of it. What I do 
say is that for the association to take official 
stands on various contentious issues can 
only cause factionalism and bitterness which 
will prevent our co-operation on those mat- 



Just a week ago the general meeting of the 
MAUT was embroiled in an unpleasant de- 
bate over whether or not to condemn vio- 
lence on the campus. The condemnation of 
disorder obviously was treated by some 
members as an implied support for the 
Principal and a condemnation of Stanley 
Gray, and by others as the opposite. The 
vote that followed, which overwhelmingly 
supported the condemnation, seemed to be 
both a vote of confidence in the Principal 
and a vote against the “radical” people 
who opposed the motion. 

This debate was followed by two letters 
to the Montreal Star, each signed by masses 
of faculty members. The first asked for 
reconsideration and “questioned the wisdom 
of administration action.” Obviously this 
was read by many members of faculty as 
disloyalty to the ^incipal in a moment of 
crisis and they got up a second letter 
stating their confidence in the Principal 
and condemning disorder. 

I signed the first letter and would have 
signed the second one also, if I had had 
the chance. I do believe that there should 
be reconsideration, but I also have deep 
faith in the integrity of the Principal. But 
neither of these two points, or for that 
matter Mr. Stanley Gray himself, is relevant 
to the real issues faced by McGill and other 
university campuses at the present time. 
The real question is not whether or not Mr. 
Gray was justified, or whether or not the 
radical students should protest in the ex- 
treme ways they do, or whether or not the 
actions of the administration are democrat- 
ic. The real question is, why are we having 
this discussion at all? Why are the students 
so agitated and discontent? Why do many in- 
telligent and dedicated members of the staff 
sympathize with, and sometimes lead them? 
I am sure that all my colleagues share 
my concern over these questions no matter 
what their views on our local issues. True, 
we have all become emotionally inflamed 
and are tending to polarize into radical and 
conservative factions and view each other in 
stereotyped terms. But this polarization and 
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ters which nearly all of us agree are im- 
portant to make McGill a better place for 
scholars to study together. 

The last observation I would like to 
make has to do with the present structure 
of M.A.U.T. which is extremely ill suited 
to a role as an action group which would 
respond with minimum delay to campus 
controversies. First of ali. the only thing 
that all the members have in common is 
that they are professional employees of 
McGill. Now since these people were hired 
because of their capacity for independent 
thinking, it should come as no surprise that 
about the only thing they agree on is that 
they should have adequate salaries, fringe 
benefits, sabattical leaves, and protection of 
academic freedom. Secondly, the Council 
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byW.A. WESTLEY 



intensity is, I believe, a reflection of our 
deep personal concern and anxiety about 
these threatening developments. 

punitive action no solution 

I would like to present a few of my own 
reflections on these developments to in- 
dicate why I think there is more to this than 
a question of deliberate disorder, and why 
I don’t think that punitive action is the 
answer. 

First, I see campus disruptions as one 
form of general moral disorder, social 
complaint, and deviation to be found in per- 
haps most universities and secondary 
schools in the industrialized countries. 
Where there is not rebellion and disruption, 
there is deep apathy and various forms of 
passive aggression, such as sulienness, or 
the escape into the use of drugs. Many of 
the “quiet” campuses are beset by these 
problems which, since they avoid the issues, 
are very difficult to deal with. Such wide- 
spread deviation, and perhaps despair, sim- 



members are not elected on the basis of 
platforms or declarations of policy. Thus 
there are no “slates,” and the elections 
are essentially apolitical. As a result the 
persons elected consider themselves as 
guardians of staff rights and caretakers of 
the Association’s machinery which is 
designed primarily for making studies and 
producing recommendations; they have no 
mandate to issue policy statements on 
behalf of the membership. 

With regard to this last point, I have 
been keenly interested in Ian Hyman’s 
analysis in recent issues of the McGill 
Daily of the organizational problems 
facing UGEQ. There are certain similarities 
between the problems facing the two organ- 
izations, and Hyman has exposed clearly 



ply cannot be intelligently treated as “crim- 
inal” behavior, however one uses that term. 
Clearly, the young people of our time in- 
creasingly feel that something is deeply 
wrong with their lives, and they are blam- 
ing the society that “did it to them.” Nat- 
urally the symbols of society are the sym- 
bols of power, the big governments, cor- 
porations, and the people who are imme- 
diately in authority over them. This leads 
to my reason for counselling against punitive 
action, except in extreme cases, for the 
protection of the community. 

Punitive action is seen by the students 
as an attack by the very people, who, they 
feel, are trying to destroy them. To protect 
themselves they must fight back. In other 
words, to treat the “complaint” with dis- 
ciplinary action simply justifies the com- 
plaint itself. One cannot exert moral lever- 
age on particular members of society unless 
the whole community shares common moral 
values. 

The point that 1 am making here is that 
actions to restore “order” depend on the 
existence of some underlying moral order 
shared by members of the community. In 
the “old” university of a few years ago 
there was general agreement about the 
sharing of power and authority, and about 
the proper roles of students, faculty and ad- 
ministration. There was, in other words, a 
moral order accepted by members of the 
University community, which could be re- 
stored if it was disrupted. Today, there 
seems to be evidence that increasing 
proportions of the members of the Uni- 
versity community do not believe in this 
old moral order, and are groping for some- 
thing else. It is not clear what this is but 
it seems to include both a very different 
allocation of power and a general redirec- 
tion of university life. In any event, what is 
clear, as evidenced by the widespread stu- 
dent complaints and demonstrations and by 
the split in the faculty itself, is that we do 
not possess such a moral community, and 
this leaves me fearful that we may slide 
into Hobbes’ war of each against all. I can 
see that many of my colleagues share this 
fear when they seek to restore order and to 
condemn disorder, but I also feel that their 
model of order is that of the “old” uni- 
versity community. As I have already point- 



the options available. He favors an executive 
empowered to speak for the members on 
certain issues although he stresses the 
importance of communication between the 
Councial and the membership. On the other 
hand he applauds a recent resolution of the 
UGEQ Council which stated that: 

“...Council mandate its representatives 
to.. .orient UGEQ..,away from ques- 
tions of narrow nationalism and towards 
concentration and broad social, educa- 
tional and economic questions.” 
Mr. Hyman and I seem to have come to 
the same conclusion with regard to the 
destructive role played by emotionally 
charged issues in associations with impor- 
tant continuing expository functions to 
perform. 



ed out, with that view in mind, they may be 
feeding the monster they are trying to de- 
stroy. 

recommendation to maut 

What, then, can we do? What should be 
the role of the MAUT in this time of tur- 
moil and change? I regret to say that I have 
no simple answer. Clearly the MAUT can 
only aggravate the situation by passing 
motions supporting or condemning anything. 
I’m sorry that that happened at our last 
general meeting. But I do think that there 
are some guidelines which may prove help- 
ful. First, I think we must all work with the 
students to identify and solve the problems 
which underlie their complaints. They are 
part of our community, but we are its most 
experienced and highly trained members. 
Serand, we must encourage experimentation 
by supporting and protecting the experiment- 
ers. I have a personal stake in one depart- 
ment which is experimenting in sharing 
power with students, and in this case it 
isn’t a question of whether or not to share 
power with the students, but of finding ways 
to make such a sharing work. 

The search and the experiments, how- 
ever, can only take place if the university 
continues to function. This means that while 
the university authorities must listen to the 
voice of protest, rather than restrain it, 
they must not give in to force. It is one 
thing to listen, another to submit. There 
are limits to protest. When this takes the 
form of acts legally defined as criminal, 
the law should take its course. On this point 
I agree with the arguments set forth by 
Frank Scott in his letter which appeared in 
the Montreal Star last Tuesday. 

Let’s face it, things are going to be 
difficult for a long time, and we need all the 
- support we can get from each other in our 
efforts to deal with the problems that come 
up. The greatest threat to our university 
community is a lack of confidence in each 
other. 



Professor Westley is a past president of 
the MAUT 
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Deutsch-Herschorn 
position on 
student participation 

/ 

To the Editor; 

At the recent M.A.U.T, general meeting 
we put forward the following position on 
student participation in the appointments 
process: 

Recommendations 

1. (a) That representative students be 
involved in defining the needs of depart- 
ments for new staff; 

(b) That departments join with repres- 
entative students in the evaluation, on a 
re^larly recurring basis, of the teaching 
ability of staff members; 

2. That decisions on appointments, 
promotions, and tenure should be made 
by the University academic staff utilizing 
the information derived from student par- 
ticipations as defined in. 

Our reasons for our position are: 

1. Student participation, in these days 
of New Left Alilitancy, is no longer a guar- 
antee of the sincere evaluation of teaching 
ability. 

2. Student participation in decisions 
appointments is impractical at -McGill as 
long as it is not generally accepted in North 
America. The implementation of direct stu- 
dent participation would probably lead to 
staffing problems. 

3. The proposed procedure with the de- 
velopment of mutual confidence can lead to 
further improvement in the appointment pro- 
cedure. 

A. Deusch 
Economics 
M. Herschom, 
Mathematics 



Whither democracy ? 

To the Editor: 

The MAUT meeting which end^ in chaos, 
and disorder last Thursday brought to the' 
surface the undemocratic structure of 
decision-making within the faculty asso- 
ciation. This might seem strange to some 
people since clearly a majority of the staff 
present seemed quite willing to support the 
“law and order” motion. But democracy, 
as we generally celebrate it as an ultimate 
value in western society, involves consid- 
erably more than the idea of “majority 
rule”. More important is the idea that the 
majority has been formed through a partic- 
ular kind of process. As an ideal, that pro- 
cess includes such things as maximum ac- 
cess to information, sustained dialogue and 
argumentation, deliberateness in decision- 
making, and a willingness to listen to those 
who at a given point in time may be minor- 
ity voices. It is these things which ulti- 
mately distinguishes the democracy of par- 
liamentary bodies which we admire from 
that of lynch mobs which we do not. It 
is these qualities, too, that were most glar- 
ing in their absence from the MAUT meet- 
ing last Thursday. 

The most disappointing failure of the 
meeting was the lack of opportunity to dis- 
cuss in depth the issues which surrounded 
the “Gray Affair.” The large turn-out by 
staff who generally do not attend MAUT 
meetings was indicative of the great in- 
terest the conflict had generated. It might 
have been supposed that the most fruitful 
approach would have been to use the meet- 
ing for the purpose of debate and discussion. 



since a large number of people had come to 
the meeting with the intention of participat- 
ing in debate and dialogue. Unfortunately, 
there did not seem to be very much of a 
will on the part of most members to serious- 
ly examine the issues involved in the Gray 
affair. Instead there was an attempt to rail- 
road a motion through the meeting before 
debate on issues had hardly begun. Such a 
power play, regardless of the procedural 
niceties in which it was cloaked, was clearly 
not in the best interests of the university 
as a whole - and I include here the thou-l 
sands of students who are generally disaf- 
fected with the way in which the adminis- 
tration has been bdiaving. 

For my own part, I decided that there 
was no reason, to play the “game” any 
longer, once it became apparent that dis- 
cussion was going to be closed off even 
thou^ there , were several people on the 
speakers’ list who still had an “official” 
ri^t to speak, and many others who also 
wanted to have their say. If colleagues in- 
sist on disrupting the democratic process - 
even if they use “technically” legal means 
to do this - then it is the duty of responsible 
minorities to expose .the fraud and cor- 
ruption for what it is. 

Hopefully, the future will find the faculty 
of this university beginning to face up to 
the problems concerning teaching methods 
and loads, the distribution of power within 
the university, the relationship between the 
university and the surrounding society, etc. 
If not, then the process of polarization with- 
in the faculty can be expected to continue 
and widen. 

Sincerely, 

Louis C. Goldberg 

Sociology 

Dear P. Aim et al. 

Dear P. Aim. etal.: 

On February 26 the Montreal Star printed 
a letter signed by yourselves. I would like 
to explain why I did not join you. My sym- 
pathies are in many ways with you: I too 
deplore the hardening attitudes around the 
University. Institutions like ours which are 
based on the open mind are easily damag- 
ed when this happens. And yet we must try 
and piit the sityation into focus. It is the 
open mind itself which has been under sys- 
tematic attack for many months at McGill. 
And the unfortunate person who is the cen- 
tral figure in the current debate is also the 
one member of staff who apparently has 
actively led this attack. I refer to the fact 
that the ideal of the Critical University 
goes far beyond the dictionary meaning of 
these words. It connotes an attempt to co- 
alesce opinion in the University to such an 
degree that the University as an institution 
becomes a ramrod for a certain social and 
political position. This is the essential 
antithesis of the free university, and pro- 
bably of the democratic university as well. 
While I hold the strident advocacy of this 
doctrine very much against the individual 
whose case prompted your letter, I hope 
you will appreciate that so open is our Uni- 
versity and so total is our commitment to 
its pluralism that the case against him rests 
not at all on his views. The case depends 
entirely on the physically disruptive methods 
in which he has apparently engaged. And 
physical coercion aimed at compelling a 
view, or at disturbing the formulation of 
other views, is surely among the most 
serious offences of the university teacher. 

Your letter makes a number of as- 
sertions which I cannot reconcile with the 
situation at McGill. It claims that adminis- 



trators, from chairmen to principal, quite 
beyond the somewhat blunt one man one- 
vote Section and recall method. There are 
several chairmen and directors of Institutes 
and Centres among you; do you not agree 
that most of them could not function very 
long if they truly lost the assent and coop- 
eration of their constituents? I suggest 
therefore that the tenure of office of ad- 
ministrators - should they lose this assent 

- would not be much different than if they 
had been elected in the first place, and then 
lost their constituents’ confidence. Both in 
view of this de facto accountability, and on 
grounds of direct knowledge, it seems to 
me quite unjustified to generalize about the 
intellectual isolation of our administrators 
from the “coniinuing dialogue occurring in 
the University community.” These are 
splendid phrases you use to describe the 
uncomfortable situation in which McGill 
finds itself when it is wrestling with its 
self-concept, and its place in Montreal and 
in the world. In this debate only a tiny 
minority of revolutionaries claim to have 
all the answers. But most of us at least 
know that their extremist positions are not 
solutions; hence regardless of the direction 
in which we are developing, their position 
needs to be rejected with firmness. Clearly 
some of our “administrators” are fully en- 
gaged in the debate - hardly a dialogue - 
about where our future lies; others, like 
members of all other groups, try to avoid 
this debate for which presumably they have 
many reasons, some no doubt respectable. 

These are more reasons than necessary for 
not signing your letter. In addition, the sim- 
plest reason is that it was sent to an off- 
campus newspaper. I suggest to you that 
your decision to do so constitutes an es- 
calation quite unwarranted by what had 
happened. In fact, your addressing Mont- 
real, Quebec, and - ominously - "our 
Canadian colleagues at large,” further poli- 
ticizes our debates and conflicts, a tendency 
which in your letter you claim to deplore. 
Immediately below your letter, in the Star, 
there appears anoUier one from four gen- 
tlemen (Frankel, theall, Trentman, Vogel) 

- who by your criteria could be called ad- 
ministrators, with all that that entails in 
intellectual isolation! They point out that in 
the current climate no procedures, and 
hence no rules, apply. Hence no judgements 
are possible. Do they not realize that the 
postponement of an effort to achieve an hon- 
est judgement is itself a judgement; espe- 
cially when this postponement is so public- 
ly made? I suggest to these writers that 
if we declare this a periodbf no rules (since 
the rules may be changing). God protect us 
from the rules which will emerge! 

Walter Hitschfeld 
Vice-Dean, Physical Sciences Division 

Expectations for 
courtesy and totemace 

To the Editor: 

We, as signers of the Minority Report of 
the MAUT Committee which considered the 
question of student participation in the ap- 
pointment and promotion of university staff, 
set forth some of our reactions to last 
week’s MAUT General Meeting. 

1. In agreement with Ted Sourkes and 
Leon St. Pierre, we deplore the fact that 
the pressing issue of student participation 
in the appointment and promotion of staff 
members was shelved, even though the mat- 
ter was considered of urgent importance 
only three months earlier. To a large extent, 
we find the MAUT Council responsible for 
this reversal; in their concern to avoid 
controversy and acrimony, the Council had 
produced four policy statements and a rec- 
ommendation which would have effectively 
postponed further consideration of the maU 
ter by MAUT, at least until the summer. 
Both the majority report of the Committee, 
which recommended limited student partici- 
pation, and our minority report, which re- 
commended fuU and formal student partici- 
pation, had not been read by the member- 



ship so that they were unable to serve as a 
basis for discussion. 

2. We do not dispute the right of the ma- 
jority to pass a motion in MAUT denouncing 
what they regard as disruptive tactics. How- 
ever, we would make the following com- 
ments: 

a) To use the term “disruptive,” the 
very term used by those pressing char- 
ges against Stanley Gray, MAUT has 
clearly aligned itself against Mr. Gray, 
destroying any claim that MAUT might 
have had as an honest broker in the case. 

b) The motion as finally passed lacked 
most of the hysterical language of the 
original motion from which it was de- 
rived. Nevertheless, the statement that 
disruptive tactics inevitably lead to vio- 
lence is an insult to the intelligence. 
Clearly tactics (which the majority call 
disruptive) may or may not lead to vio- 
lence depending, for example, on the 
response of the university community to 
these tactics. 

c) To hide behind the all-embracing 
terms “disruptions” and “normal func- 
tioning of the university” without con- 
sidering the complex issues at the roots 
of the unrest at McGill is very short- 
sighted. 

3. We were distressed at the tone of the 
meeting. One has a right to expect that 
professors, as supposedly intelligent, ed- 
ucated and cultured beings, should display 
courtesy, tolerance towards minority view- 
points, and open minds. Instead we witnes- 
sed shouting, open intolerance, and contin- 
ual moves to throttle discussion. The mi- 
nority sought to provoke discussion and 
prolong debate in vain, for the majority had 
come with closed minds and a single pur- 
pose; to be counted as being opposed to 
“disruptions”; the whole exercise was 
childish and futile. If students had been 
present at the meeting, any vestiges of res- 
pect for their professors would have been 
dissipated very rapidly. 

In a policy statement passed at the be- 
ginning of the meeting, the major concern 
of MAUT, was said to be the rights and 
working conditions of McGill academic 
staff. After last week’s display of bad man- 
ners and short-sightedness, we wonder 
whether MAUT would not be of more value 
if it confined itself to these issues. We say 
this with regret, after arguing on the Com- 
mittee that MAUT must endeavor to take 
more than a purely syndicalist view of the 
affairs facing the university. 

Peter C. W. Gutkind 
Anthropology 
and 

John R. Grace 
Chemical Engineering 



Democracy at work 

To the Editor 

I attended the recent meeting of M.A.U.T. 
when we discussed an entirely reasonable 
resolution by Professor Blostein and others 
expressing their objection to disruption and 
violence. For those who were not there we 
were given a first hand example of the pas- 
sion and the impatience of the New Left as 
represented by Professors Lapierre, Nou- 
moff, and Goldberg. They, in turn, were giv- 
en a lesson in robust democracy when, 
after we had heard Professor Lapierre 
making the most immoderate statements 
about bombs and buttocks, the majority of 
members agreed to curtail further debate 
and voted overwhelmingly in support of the 
resolution as amended by Professor Gif- 
ford. It was democracy of the Lincoln kind 
at its best. You can’t fool all of the Faculty 
all of the time, as it were. 

It is interesting that much of the motiva- 
tion for activist unrest stems not from the 
students but from a small minority of 
Faculty. It could hardly be otherwise, "l^ese 
colleagues in Political Science, English, and 
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The only available source of daily news 
on the McGill campus is the student news- 
p^)er which is used by the university com- 
munity, the mass media, and, therefore, the 
general public for its information. 

There are those who have indicated that 
they would like to hear another view in the 
, case of Mr. Stanley Gray. The article is, 
therefore, an attempt to outline the events 
to date. 

In 1967 there occured the first use of 
force in an attempt to influence the affairs 
of McGill. Although Mr. Gray did not par- 
ticipate in the sit-in, he was in evidence in 
what appeared to be a supporting capacity. 

To someone who is not part of a univer- 
sity conununity, it may seem strange in the 
li^t of events over the past year and a 
half that Mr. Gray would have been reap- 
pointed to a further two.years as a lecturer 
in the Political Science department. How- 
ever, the principle of departmental auton- 
omy was at stake. At McGill, a teacher 
without tenure who does not receive notice 
by December 15 prior to the termination 
of his ai^mtment in the spring, is automat- 
icaUy reappointed for an addition al term 
similar to the first. Prior to December 15, 
1968, the members of the department of 
Political Science met, considered the case, 
and reconunended the reappointment of Mr. 
Gray. It is the practice of this university to 
rety on the sdiolarly judgement of those 
uho belong to the same discipline when an 
. academic assessment has to ^ made. Only 
under the most dire circumstances would 
any persons or bodies in the university at- 
tempt to substitute their judgement for that 
of the department in such a case. 

- The D^n of Arts and Science, therefore, 
recommended to the Principal the reap- 
pointment of Mr. Gray, and the Principal 
in turn recommended the reappointment 
to the Board of Governors. For the Board, 
the principle of non-interference in aca- 
demic affairs was of oveiriding importance. 

.Soon after the reappointment there were 
three disruptions of the university business, 
in all of which Mr. Gray played a part. 



meetings interrupted 

On January 24, 1969, a closed meeting of 
the Senate Nominating Committee was inter- 
rupted on several occasions by a group of 
students accompanied by Mr. Gray.- These 
students demanded that the meeting be de- 
clared open and although they withdrew 
from the meeting room when ordered to do 
so, they continued to harass the meeting 
until its adjournment. The Nominating Com- 
mittee then made a recommendation to the 
Senate that future meetings of the Nominat- 
ing Committee be held in open session. 
Senate at its next meeting rejected this rec- 
ommendation on the grounds that, to be 
effective, the Nominating Committee should 
conduct frank discussion of personalities 
and abilities and that this could not be done 
in a public forum. 

On January 27, 1969, a group of students 
accompanied by Mr. Gray broke up the 
meeting of the Board of Governors. This 
disruption took the form of a forced entry 
by approximately 100 students many whom 
did not hold admission tickets. They at- 
tempted to introduce items on the agenda 
though interruptions from the visitors’ gal- 
lery and should slogans and insults. 

At the Senate meeting of February 5 the 
President of the Students’ Society of McGill 
University - who is also a student Senator - 
requested that the Senate permit a member 
of the Radical Students’ Association (RSA) 
to read a list of demands from the gallery. 
This was the third time that the students 
had recently established conditions for hear- 
ing those who were not Senators. Because 
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these conditions had not been fulfilled. Sen- 
ate refused the request, but agreed to hear 
the demands if they were read by a Senator. 
None of the student Senators came forward 
to read these demands, and therefore the 
Senate attempted to continue with the agen- 
da. At this point, a group of which Mr. Gray 
was a member collect^ in one section of 
the gallery and one of them commenced the 
reading of the demands of the RSA in a 
loud voice. The Chairman ordered that the 
disruption be discontinued and, there being 
no response to this demand, ordered the 
g^ery to be cleared. The spokesman con- 
tinued with the reading to its conclusion 
and thereafter the radical group departed, 
thus completing the clearing of the gallery. 
The meeting ccmtinued. When it was assur- 
ed that peace had been restored, the gallery 
was reopened. 

Following the disruption of the Board of 
Governors’ meeting, the Principal consider- 
ed that disciplinary action should be taken. 
He did this after hearing' the views of the 
Senate in formal session and after informal 
consultation with the Governors, membm 
of the administration, and groups of teach- 
-ers. In addition, he received unsought ad-; 
vice from individuals and groups inside and 
outside the University. In general, his ad- 
visors were divided into two camps: 

• Those who felt that the events to date 
were not sufficiently serious to warrant 
disciplinary action and that such action 
would lead to further confrontations; 

• Those who felt that Mr. Gray had em- 
barked on a deliberate course of confron- 
tation, that escalation was therefore ine- 
vitable in any case, and that the challenge 
of violence should therefore be met im- 
mediately. 

By far the greatest weight of the opinion 
sampled supported the opinion of the Prin- 
cipal that disciplinary action should be 
t^en. 

There was a problem, however. The Sta- 
tutes of McGill University state that a teach- 
er can only be disciplined or dismissed as 
the result of a hearing before the Board 
of Governors. In view oFthe fact that the 
major incident was in contempt of the Board 
of Governors itself, it was felt that another 
procedure should be sought on this occasion. 

The University’s legal advisors pointed 
out that the Board of Governors also has a 
unrestricted right to enter into a^eements. 
The Principal therefore decided to offer to 
Mr. Gray an alternative form of hearing 
before an impartial group of his peers from 
outside McGill. The McGill Association of 
University Teachers (MAUT) has not yet 
recommended a policy for the disciplining of 
staff. However, the Canadian Association 
of University Teachers (CAUT) has recom- 
mended a policy for such cases and it was 
decided that this procedure should be offer- 
ed to Mr. Gray. 



adequate cause 

On February 11, 1969, the Principal and 
the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Scien- 
ce wrote to Mr. Gray as follows: 

“Please be advised that we are satisfied 
that' there is adequate cause to justify our 
recommending that you should be dismiss- 
ed from the University. Before we do so, 
however, you are invited to meet with us, 
together with the Head of your Depart- 
ment, Professor James R. Mallory, and the 
Vice-President of the M.A.U.T., Profes- 
sor Trevor Lloyd, in Room 388, Macdo- 
nald Engineering Building, at 9:30 A.M. 
on Thursday, February 13, 1969, in an 
attempt to settle the matter. You are 
entitl^ to bring with you to the meeting 
and be assisted by an advisor of your 
choice. 

Please be further advised that if this 
attempt to settle the matter should fail 
we intend to invite you to agree in writ- 



ing with the University to arbitrate the 
question in accordance with the C.A.U.T. 
Policy Statement on Academic Appoint- 
ments and Tenure, Paragraphs C-1 to C-9 
inclusive published in the C.A.U.T. Bulle- 
tin, Volume 16, No. 3 of February 1968 
a copy of which is enclosed for your in- 
formation." 

The CAUT procedures indicated that 
one of the members of ttie group gathered 
to attempt settlement should be a disinte- 
rested professor having tenure. Professor 
Trevor Lloyd, Vice-President of the MAUT, 
was named. However, Mr. Gray requested 
that Professor Lloyd be replaced by Pro- 
fessor Donald Theall who does not have 
toiure. Mr. jSray also requested that the 
meetings be held in public. After consulta- 
tion with the CAUT, the University accept- 
ed both of these changes. 



tv settlement fails 

Clpsed-drcuit television was arranged, 
three meetings woe held on February 13th, 
14th, and 17th, and the difference were 
not settled. Briefly, the Principal and the 
Dean stated that die University was taking 
this action against Mr. Gray for the reason 
that he. forcibly disrupted University busi- 
ness and that it was not questioning his 
political views or . teaching ability. 

Mr. Gray responded with a statement to 
the effect that his political beliefr includ- 
ed the use of direct action for the achieve- 
ment of political aims and that the Univer- 
sity had rejected, delayed, or watered down 
the demands of the studoits, including the 
RSA, to the point where disruption was the 
only course open. ^ 

A long list of issues was raised as exam- 
ple. I have commented on these in my ar- 
ticle in the McGill Reporter (Gazette sup- 
plemait) of February 24, l%9.1he Prin- 
cipal refused to enter into debate on these 
issues as he felt that thdr introduction by 
Mr. Gray was an effort to make a prolong- 
ed political debate out of meetings which 
had been called to deal with the single issue 
of disruption of the University’s business 
and to seek a settlement of the differences. 

Mr. Gray also r^uested that the details 
of the charges against him be put forward 
and discussed. This, too, the Principal re- 
fused to do on the grounds that it would be 
improper to pre-try or pre-judge details 
which should properly be brought out at the 
arbitration if settlement could not be 
reached. 

Finally, Mr. Gray asked why it was that 
he had been singled out and stated that this 
was an effort to kill the RSA - an effort 
which, in his opinion, would not succeed. 
The Principal replied that he was reserv- 
ing his decisions on actions against students 
and again refused debate as he felt that this 
subject would quickly run beyond the speci- 
fics of the case against Stanley Gray. 

ftofessor Theall, as the disinterested 
party, proposed that a settlement might be 
reached if Mr. Gray were to regret his 
actions as a result of the serious situation, 
and commit himself to respect the constitut- 
ed bodies of the University in a way that 
would normally be expected of a profes- 
sional member of staff, providing that the 
types of issues which he feels are crucial 
were placed in the proper areas for im- 
mediate discussion. The Principal was not 
prepared to accept such an open-ended 
settlement. 

Finally, the Principal offered settlement 
on the condition that Mr. Gray would regret 
his actions involving the disruption of meet- 
ings and commit himself in future to res- 
pect the functioning of the University gov- 
erning bodies, their committees, and all 
officials of the University, and to take no 
part directly or indirectly in acts that dis- 
rupt. 



This was not acceptable to Mr. Gray and 
the meetings were terminated without a 
settlement having beei reached. It should 
be noted that throughout the discussions, 
the University’s objection was only to the 
disruption of University business and that 
there was no effort to question Mr. Gray’s 
political views or to interfere with his 
right of exiH«ssing these views.' 



dismissal proceedings 

On February 18, 1969, a letter was sent 
to Mr. Gray recommending that he be dis- 
missed for having wilfully impeded the busi- 
ness of ttie University on the three occa- 
sions described above and inviting him to 
agree in writing to submit the question to 
arbitration in accordance with the CAUT 
policy statement. This offer was to be left 
open unW 5.00 PM on February 25, 1969. 
On February 19, 1969, Mr. Gray wrote to 
the Senate, care of the Principal, i»ptesting 
the Prindpal’s recommendation that he be 
dismissed, and the institution of {uroceed- 
ings as set out in the Prindpal’s letter of 
February 18, 1969. This protest was madq 
on the grounds that: 

• Hie hearings to reach a settlement 
had failed to establish a prima fade 
substantiation for initiating arbitration 
procedures and fiiiling to show ade- 
quate cause; 

• ’The Political Sdence Section of the 
Department of Economics and Politi- 
cal Sdence, the Political Sdoice As- 
sociation, and the Studoits’ Coundl 
had all expressed formally thdr opi- 
nion that no adequate cause existed 
for dismissal; 

• The Tripartite Commission had re- 
commended that the Prindpal re- 
consider his actions; 

• Dismissal proceedings constitute a 
frlse solution to the real political and 
educational problems fadng McGill 
University. 

“ At the Se^te meeting, Mr. Gray’s peti- 
tion was rejected on the grounds that justice 
could not be served by Senate action in a 
matter that was already proceeding through 
proper channels. However, Dean Woods, 
who was a party to the brining of charges, 
commented on the points raised in Mr. 
Gray’s letter. He stated that : 

• The meetings with Mr. Gray had been 
for the purpose of attempting to reach 
a settlement and that it would have 
been improper to discuss the details 
of the case at such a meeting. Evidence 
to establish a prima facie case should 
be presented only if a hearing becomes 
necessary. 

• The various bodies who had re- 
commended that no adequate cause 
exists for dismissal had done so 
without hearing the evidence. To this 
the Principal added that by far the 
majority of the opinions he had heard 
were in support of his actions. 

• The case under consideration refer- 
red only to the disruption of the Uni- 
versity’s business and that there was 
no effort to restrain freedom of politi- 
cal views. 

. On February 20, 1969, Mr. Gray wrote 
to the Principal repeating some of the ar- 
guments already reported above and, in ad- 
dition, raised several further issues. 

He charged that the Principal had stated 
iri his opening Address to Freshmen that 
direct action outside formal channels has 
beneficial effects. The transcript of this 
speech shows the following: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
out of the furore of the day there will 
arise a lot of good. I believe that the 
push that students have given their 
elders will result in good things hap- 
pening that would not otherwise have 
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Robert F. Shaw, Vice-Principal (Administration). 



happened, and in the speeding up of 
some reforms that would, under un- 
changed circumstances, have been, 
slow to come about”. 

There is ho suggestion in these words 
that forcible violent disruption is an accep- 
table solution to problems. 

Mr. Gray also objected to the provision 
in the CAUT code that the arbitration meet- 



ing should be in closed session. He stated 
that the meeting should be opoi because his 
case is not a personal but a political matter. 
After consultation with the CAUT the Prin- 
cipal replied on Februaiy 21, 1969, that 
aii)itration proceedings are confidential not 
only for the protection of the person charged 
but also for witnesses and interested parties. 

Mr. Gray requested that the CAUT arbi- 



tration findings should be final and binding 
on both himself and the University, 

In his reply the Principal pointed out that 
this provision was included in the CAUT 
procedures which the University bad offered 
to Mr. Gray. Mr. Gray held that the charge 
should be formulated in terms of the CAUT 
code, and not in the terms of the Statutes of 
the University. The Principal replied that 
the adequacy or inadequacy of the charges 
is a matter to be determined by the arbitra- 
tion board. 

In his letter of February 20, 1969, Mr. 
Gray also suggested that the arbitration 
committee be composed of: 
one McGill faculty member, appointed by 
theMAUT, 

one McGill student, appointed by the Stu- 
dents’ Society, 

(me McGill Acuity member, appointed by 
the Political Science foculty, 
one McGill student, appointed by the Po- 
litical Science faculty, 
one fitculty member, appointed by FAP- 
UQ (Federation des Associations Profes- 
sionnelles des University du Quebec), 
one student, appointed by UGEQ (Union 
Generale des ^diants du Quebec). 

The Principal rejected this requirement 
because it (ieparted from the CAUT proce- 
dures and for the obvious reason that under 
su(di an anangement it would be difficult 
to find disintoested patties. 



Board says no to Gray 

On Februaiy 24, Mr. Gray addressed a 
letter to the Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
omors requesting that the Board of Gov- 
ernors adrise the Principal to withdraw 
his charges and asking that he be permitted 
to address the Board at its meeting on that 
day. The Chancellor replied on the same 
day that Dr. Robertson, in initiating proce- 
dures under the CAUT code, was acting un- 
der the authority of the Board of Governors 
and that until these procedures had beoi 
completed or had b^n rejected by Mr. 
Gray, the matter of his addressing the 
Board of Governors would be premature. 
During the Board of Governors’ meeting of 
February 24, a group of approximately 200 
students stood outside the Administration 
Building shouting slogans. This group was 
divided in its loyalties to Mr. Gray and to 
the Administration. Another smaller group 
took seats in the visitors’ section of the 
Board Room and of these, three or four 
students interupted the meeting on three 
occasions. On the first interruption they 
repeated the demand reported above. The 
Chancellor read the correspondence. The 
second interruption was to the effect that 
the Governors had been individually tele- 
phoned at home and had been asked to 
consider these matters and to hear a state- 
ment from a member of the delegation. 

The Board of Governors then voted to go 
into recess to hear the spokesman of the 
delegation as the Board did not feel that 
the practice of addressing meetings from 
the visitors’ gallery could be recognized. 
The studrat spokesman refused to address 
the Governors ekeept in formal session and 
the meeting reconvened and proceeded 
with the Agenda. 

The third interruption was to request a 
member of the Board of Governors to speak 
to the crowd outside. ’This was refused on 
the grounds that such a procedure would 
not be satisfactory to speaker or listeners. 
The Chancellor advised that consideration 
would be given to this request at the end 
of the meeting. ’The Governors’ meeting 
then continued to normal adjournment. 

As the Governors left the meeting they 
encountered a placard-carrying group 
mounting the stairs apparently proceeding 
in the direction of the meeting. A group of 
Governors remained in the meeting room 
and held informal discussions with students 
which covered much of the ground outlined 
in this report. A delegation of four students 
was admitted to the Principal’s office where 
similar discussions took place. The Prin- 
cipal was asked if he would proceed to the 
Union to address the student group. This 



he agreed to do but on arrival was asked 
to postpone this meeting until the Students’ 
Council meeting the following day. He 
agreed. 



Gray compromise rejected 

At a meeting on February 25 with the 
Principal and others, Mr. Gray made twelve 
“compromise luroposals for arbitration 
procedures.” The Principal rejected these 
proposals as being incompatible with CA- 
UT procedures. Following this meeting Mr. 
Gray wrote that he would accq>t the CAUT 
pro^uial code with three mo^catkms : 

1. The arbitration committee to be com- 
posed of three outside professms; but 
instead of the code procedure for their 
selection, in the event of failure of the 
parties to agree on diree arbitrahws, 
eadi side would choose one and the third 
would be chosen joinfiy by these two; 

2. The aibitrators to hold open or closed 
circuit tdevised heatings except where 
Witney request it to be closed; 

3. If differdices arise with respect to 
procedures, the Academic Freedom and 
Tenure conunittee of the CAUT is to act 
referee. 

This letter also criticized the Principal 
as being' auflioritarian and inflexible in his 
insistence that file CAUT code be followed. 
It is the opinion of the administration that 
the CAUT procedures are the direst and 
most impartial available and that they 
have the further advantage that th^ are 
not originated as a result of the case of 
Mr. Gray. It was also fdt that deviations 
from these procedures should be hdd to 
an absolute minimum in order to avoid 
confusion and accusations of manoeuvring 
for advantage. 



agreement for arbitration 

During a long meeting on February 28, 
1969, Mr. Gray withdrew first and third 
requests for mo<iification listed above. The 
CAUT procedures were accepted as the 
basis for arbitration and the following 
agreement with two minor modifications, 
was signed: 

‘”rhe Parties agree that the question as 
to whether or not Mr. Gray should be 
dismissed from McGill or otherwise 
disciplined for the reasons set out in the 
letter from McGill to Mr. Gray dated 18 
February, 1969, shall be decided by ar- 
bitration in accordance with Articles C-1 
through C-9 inclusive of the CAUT Po- 
licy Statement on Academic Appoint- 
moits and Tenure published in the CAUT 
Bulletin, Volume 16, No. 3 of February 
1968, subject to the following amend- 
moits: 

Article C-7 is replaced to read as fol- 
lows: 

If McGill and Mr. Gray are unable to 
agree within one week from the date of 
the present agreement upon the composi- 
tion of the arbitration committee, Mc- 
Gill and the Executive Secretary of the 
CAUT shall together appoint a person 
of unquestioned integrity and indepoi- 
doice from outside the university, such 
appointment to be made if possible within 
one week. Such person, when named, shall 
be requested to name an arbitration com- 
mittee as quickly as possible. 

The first sentence of Article C-9 (c) is 
replaced to read as follows: 

The hearings of the arbitration commit- 
tee shall be held in public in space to be 
provided by the university, and in a man- 
ner to be determined by the (Conunittee, 
unless the Committee ^ould decide, for 
any reason, that any part of the hearings 
should be closed. In all other respects 
the (Committee shall be the master of 
its own procedures. 

Copies of the said letter and of the said 
Policy Statement are attached.” 
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Sociology are certainly entitled to hold 
unusual views in the name of a better world, 
particularly in a subject in which there are 
few clear bars of objective truth. But they 
had better be a great deal more patient with 
the rest of us. Politics is one thing, but 
learning and scholarship embrace rpany 
things hi the “great ocean of truth” and 
those of us who are lucky enough to see 
even a small part of that truth have an ex- 
perience which runs deep. We will not 
quickly respond to the slogans and the ins- 
tant solutions of the T.V. age. Indeed, I 
like to think that the scientists among us 
are affected more by the back of a televi- 
sion set than by the front of it, however 
that is by the way. 

The New Leftists will be delighted to know 
that I have been dabbling in the writings 
of Mao Tse Tung in order to get a feel for 
their point of view. Among other things, I 
basically disagree with the premise that 
the only important sin of maii is Avarice, as 
manifest in capitalism. There are six other 
deadly sins of which Pride, Wrath, Envy, 
and Sloth would seem to be fairly prevalent. 
Sensible and equitable laws do much to save 
us from the worst consequences of these 
human failings and the rest must be dealt 
with at the personal level. I certainly do 
not fall into the trap that emphasizes one 
sin to the neglect of the others. 

After recovering from my dismay at 
the tirade from my colleagues, I was tre- 
mendously encouraged by this meeting. The 
moderate views and the overwhelming 
conunon sense of the majority will do much 
to hold back immoderate reaction from the 
Right, a reaction which would be equally 
deplorable. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. G. Newman 



Student participation 
debate stifled 

I wish to register my protest at the action 
of M.A.U.T. on Thursday. The reactionary 
resolution which was apparently passed is a 
significant contribution to the reign of ter- 
ror on this campus. It is clear that more 
than a handful of fringe liberals are now 
worried about their jobs. Why else the 
frenzied haste in getting on the right band- 
wagon? I say that the resolution was “ap- 
parently passed” because even the Chair- 
man of the meeting, according to his state- 
ment in the Montreal Star, was hazy in his 
recollection of how many supported it. In 
truth, the atmosphere was so clouded with 
hysteria that it was questionable whether the 
vote itself could be considered valid. The 
collusion involved in closing off debate was 
reminiscent of the Chicago convention. The 
handy principle that the case is “sub judice,” 
which Law Dean Maxwell Cohen casts about 
with such abandon, was used to throw out 
amendments and limit discussion; but was 
curiously not used to throw out a resolution 
which obviously took a direct stand on the 
Gray case. It becomes clearer and clearer 
that it is only used to suppress dissent. 

I feel that the M.A.U.T. should be harsh- 
ly condenuied by its parent body for its 
stand on this issue, and that whatever prin- 
ciples of censure are operative should be 
used both against it and against the Univer- 
sity administration. A divisive atmosphere 
has been wilfully created in the attempt to 
purge dissent. Escalation of the situation is 
the total responsibility of the Administra- 
tion and of the bodies which have openly 
supported it or tacitly done so by refusing to 
discuss the issue. Many questions need to 
be asked. Should administrative figures be 
allowed to control a faculty association? We 
alTknow the myth that McGill has no admin- 
istrators but only faculty in temporary dis- 
guise. W^tever you choose to call it, there 



is a power monopoly which controls too 
many organizations at this University and 
influences decision - making at almost every 
level. Until this monopoly is broken, we may 
expect that the University’s governing bodies 
will continue to operate in collusion with a 
small segment of the society around it, while 
continuing to use the weary rhetoric of uni- 
versity autonomy and scholarly values, ^e 
may expect that they will contoue to refuse 
to discuss the present role of the university 
in society and possible alternatives to it. 
Until these very real problems have been 
resolved (and we are at least beginning to 
recognize them if not deal with them thanks 
to the efforts of a few), it is the height of 
autocratic arrogance to assert that one man 
is “disrupting” the University. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hugh Nelson 
Assistant Professor of English 



Power monopoly 
controls JflcGill 

To the Editor: 

By this time, it will hardly be news to 
your readers that the general meeting of the 
M.A.U.T. on February 27 voted for a reso- 
lution whose very content - a stand against 
violence and disruptive tactics - was guar- 
anteed to earn it the large majority it ob- 
tained and heartily deserved. This stand 
was taken just after the meeting voted to 
terminate prematurely a much-needed dis- 
cussion on a burning question on this and 
every other Canadian and U.S. campus: 
participation by students in procedures 
hitherto reserv^ solely for academic staff 
and administration. It was the first occa- 
sion for a discussion in a campus-wide fa- 
culty organization of an urgent problem that 
has already generated a sit-in and much 
acrimony, and the staff, throu^ the M.A. 
U.T.’s previous general meeting, had de- 
manded the discussion. At that time a Com- 



mittee to examine staff-student relations was 
voted into existence, an apparentdndication 
of the concern of M.A.U.T. membership. 
The Committee' was asked to carry out its 
work with dispatch. Departments were anx- 
ious to have a M.A.U.T. policy statement 
as a guide; the senate wished to know what 
the academic staff thought. Hundreds of 
man-hours of discussion later, the Council 
and individual members submitted recom- 
mendations on February 27 on student par- 
ticipation. These recommendations could 
have been debated, and the position of fa- 
culty would thus have been clarif(pd. In- 
deed, the resolution that supplanted the 
main point on the agenda could have follow- 
ed in any case. 

It is absolutely vital to recognize that 
student participation was precisely the one 
issue whose discussion might have provid- 
ed a mwe salutary atmosphere on this 
self-confronted campus. But a motion to 
table killed the debate. We did not even 
display a mini-token of interest. 

Last Tuesday r the article, by FYed He- 
chinger (Education Editor of the New York 
Times) in the Montreal Star seemed mainly 
about events 4(X) to 3000 miles away. One 
of the things he said was that “it is largely 
the faculty that is responsible for the con-, 
ditions to which the students object.” Is 
Hechinger right? 

We lost a unique opportunity on Thurs- 
day to make a principle move toward solu- 
tion of a key issue in this University. Sad. 
Sad. Now, more vigorous efforts will be 
needed on the part of M.A.U.T. to make up 
for an insensisitive behaviour toward the 
issues that need to be debated - indeed, 
issues that the inembership on November 
26, 1968, asked to have discussed, and 
exactly three months later declared un- 
timely. 

Theodore L. Sourkes 
Department of Psychiatry 
and 

Leon St. Pierre 
Department of Chemistry 



trench- 

Canadian 

scholars 

at 

McGill 



The French Canada Studies Programme of 
McGill University this year is organizing a 
series of meetings, seminars, and confer- 
ences which will take place in February and 
March in twenty departments, schools, and 
faculties of the University. 

The aim of this project is to give McGill 
students and professors an opportunity to 
meet French-Canadian scholars so that they 
may become better acquainted with study 
and research being undertaken at French- 
Canadian universities. 

For a few days the visiting professor 
will be available to discuss his personal re- 
search or the research pursued in his dis- 



cipline as well as any other topics of in- 
terest concerning French-Canadian society. 

The following have been invited: Prof. G. 
Fortin, Dept, of Sociology, Laval University; 
Prof. F. Ouellet, Dept, of History, Carleton 
University; Prof. R. Robidoux, Dept, of 
French, University of Toronto;.Mrs. S. Cha- 
put-RoUand, writer; Prof. j. Lefaivre, 
Chairman, Dept, of Physics, University of 
Sherbrooke; Prof. Yves Dube, Dean, Faculty 
of Social Sciences, Laval University; Prof. 
G. Leblanc, Dept, of Geology, Laval Univer- 
sity; Prof. G. Lefebvre, Dept, of Linguistics, 
Universite de Montreal; Dr. Lionel Boulet, 



Director of Research, Hydro-Quebec; Prof. 
L. Sabourin, Director, Centre for Interna- 
tional Co-operation, University of Ottawa; 
Prof. P. A. Giguere, Dept, of Chemistry, 
Laval University; Prof. J. M. Hamelin, Fa- 
culty of Education, Laval University; Prof. 
J. l^ion. Faculty of Theology, University 
of Sherbrooke; Prof. Michel Cloutier, 
School of Commerce, University of Sher- 
brooke; Prof. J. B. Racine, Dept, of Geo- 
graphy, University of Sherbrooke; Prof. G. 
Dion, Dept, of Industrial Relations, Laval 
University; Prof. R. Simard, Dept, of Pa- 
thology, Universite de Montreal; Mr. Gilles 
Sainte-Marie, Film critic. 



The Faculty of Agriculture, Macdonald 
College of McGill University, has approved 
in principle the initiation of a program of 
studies at the collegial level to begin in the 
faUof 1969. 

Announcement that there will be some 
8000 Grade 11 graduates seeking admis- 
sion to CEGEP (for Grade 12) in the fall 
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of 1969, with only 1800 places in all (uni- 
versity and technical combined) available 
in Dawson College, has convinced this Fa- 
culty of the urgency of the need. 

The program will be developed within 
the limits of competence of the Faculty 
of Agriculture. While Dawson College will 
give both a physical science and a biologi- 
cal science stream as well as a humanities 
stream, the program as planned in the Fa- 
culty of Agriculture will concentrate on the 
physical and biological sciences, integrated 
into one one program. There will be a gen- 




eral humanities program, however, since 
the Faculty does not have academic staff 
to teach in these areas. 

The course load over the two-year pe- 
riod will be approximately equal to the (^E- 
GEP course load. The core subjects taken 
in the physical and biological sciences 
will be designed to take the student to the 
same level as he would reach in either of 
the streams in a CEGEP. 

The Faculty further agreed that starting 
in the fall of 1971 they would initiate Year 1 
of a new three-year post CEGEP program 
leading to the B. Sc. degree in Agriculture. 
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SEl^ATE 

CO]\SlDERS 

ITS COMPETE]\CE 



by ARTHUR DOMINGO 

The Senate met February 26, to discuss 
“The University and its Role in Society,” 
and “The Role of Senate, Style and Res- 
ponsibilities. " Over an eight hour ses- 
sion, the Senate heard papers that discuss- 
ed various current problems facing the 
University and the Senate, and possible 
answers to them. 



Pavlasek 

Discussing university, government, and 
society, T.J.F. Pavlasek, associate dean 
of Engineering, stated that in our modem 
complex society the relationships that exist 
between university, government, and society 
constantly vary according to the needs of 
the times. 

The university has the express purpose 
to engage in fundamental research and to 
teach; and, as the only organized agency 
dedicated to this dual purpose, it plays a 
unique role. Qiarles Leblond, chairman. 
Department of Anatomy, in his paper, 
“University and Social Preoccupation,” 
added McGill University might consider the 
possibility of engaging in applied research 
by undertaking “mission-oriented inter- 
disciplinary programs,” which would be in 
the hands of groups of experts pooling their 
intellectual resources. The main social 
role of a university scholar is to perform 
his research and teach his techniques and 
findings, that is, to perforni, propagate, and 
preserve that activity which may well be 
the crowning achievement of mankind, the 
search for truth. 



Bates 

David Bates, chairman, Department of Phy- 
siology, spoke on “Objectivity and Rele- 
vance of Research.” He discussed the prob- 
lem of the relationship of the University, 
and its Senate, to research going on with- 
in the University, and the impact of this 
relationship on the broader tiuestion of the 
responsibilities of the University to the 
cnnununity at large. Professor Bates offer- 
ed these conclusions as a basis for dis- 
cussion. Senate, through an appropriate com- 
mittee, should be cognizant of all re- 
search being done by McGill faculty mem- 
bers on the McGill campus, and has a res- 
ponsibility to the community to ensure that 
this research meets its own standards. 
The University can do little directly to, 
control areas of research emphasis and is 
not in a position to launch major research 
endeavours in special areas wi^out the as- 
sistance of outside agencies. It will be 
impossible for the University to direct 
large research projects into areas it select-' 
ed for itself with existing methods of grant- 
ing research funds in Canada. To the ex- 
tent that undergraduates are pressing for 



a decision-making role in respect of fa- 
culty appointments, they represent a po- 
tential danger tb the research capability 
of the University since students are not in 
a position to form a balanced judgement of 
the contribution a faculty member may be 
making to his community or to his disci- 
pline, and are unlikely to give this due 
weight. A major student role in determin- 
ing faculty appointments may be a luxury 
which departments of political science can 
indulge; but it is likely to have an extre- 
mely harmful effect in any department, and 
this applies to all of our scioice depart- 
ments, in which graduate student and fa-, 
culty enrolment is critically dependent on 
the international reputation of the research 
workers it contains.. Certainly, major at- 
tention must be paid to the teaching level 
offered by the department to the under- 
graduate student; but this is only one of the 
factors that enter into decisions concern- 
ing faculty appointment and promotions. 



Robertson 

Principal, Dr. H. Rocke Robertson, talked 
on “University and Political Issues.” There 
are some, he said, who urge that a univer- 
sity should, as a corporate entity and 
through its official bodies, take positions on 
political issues and by so doing become a 
direct political force in society. 

Dr. Robertson urged that Saiate should 
not adopt a policy of taking positions on 
political issues for reasons of both princi- 
ple and practice. On principle, it would de- 
feat one of the main purposes of the univer- 
sity which is to provide an atmosphere in 
which any problem may be examined and 
any considered opinion may be expressed. 
It is vital to the academic freedom of the 
members of the university that they be 
entirely free to express thdr considered 
opinions on all matters. So long as the 
university itself maintains a strict neutra- 
lity on issues it can vigorously protect 
its members’ rights in this respect. If 
the university were to take an official po- 
sition on a matter of disputed public policy, 
its ability to protect the individual who 
held a different view would be reduced, if 
not eliminated. The official opinion of the 
University, or any part of it, should only be 
expressed after the subject in question 
has been fully examined and debated. For 
the University to express an opinion with 
any less preparation would be to nullify the 
value of the opinion and to expose the 
University to justifiable censure. 

' From practical considerations. Dr. Ro- 
bertson pointed out, if the Senate were 
to undertake to proclaim an opinion on 
public issues, it would find it difficult to 
decide upon which issues to deal with and 
which to set aside. Experience in Senate 
to date suggests that the issues that would 
be brought forward would be of an emer- 
gaicy nature (e.g. CEGEP’s crisis, nego- 



tiations between the teachers and the Gov- 
ernment) and a review of the resolutions 
adopted by the Students’ Council during the 
past year and a half supports this possibil- 
ity. Once embarked on a course of this 
sort. Senate might find it difficult to refuse 
to discuss and pronounce on any such is- 
sues and it could be anticipated that a host 
of other issues would be introduced into the 
agenda. It could be confidently predicted 
that if Senate were to adopt a policy of 
“taking positions” on public issues it would 
either involve., itself in a process so 
time-consuming as to inhibit serisouly the 
progress of regular university business 
or, if it were to deal with these matters 
rafHdly, would find itself in positions many 
of which might prove to be untenable and 
none of which would be valuable. 

Dr. Robertson concluded, this is not 
to say that the university should not be 
fully concerned with an involved in at- 
tempts to find solutions to urgent current 
problems - for clearly it should. It can 
and should do this by encoura^ng its 
members and supporting them in their 
teaching and research directed towards 
the examination of the problems and the 
search for solutions. 



Bindra 

“What Role for the McGill Senate?” was the 
subject of Professor Dalbir Bindra, De- 
partment of Psychology. Reviewing the 
current functions of the major North Amer- 
ican universities, he stated, first and fore- 
most, the Senate must take command of the 
situation, and become the unquestioned 
ruler of the university. If the S^te does 
not assume unequivocal authority over all 
aspects of university life, and clarify its 
relation to. government and society-at- 
iarge, then intervention from outside and 
uncertainty within the university will gra- 
dually undermine the university. Broad- 
ly speaking, the Senate must formulate po- 
licies and take actions that would insure 
that all university functions are properly 
discharged. This broad policy aim has se- 
veral specific implications concerning the 
type of new questions (as opposed to the 
traditional ones) which would or should 
reasonably fall within the domain of Sena- 
te’s competence. Some of these new ques- 
tions pertain to actions directed inter- 
nally, within the university, and others are 
for actions directed externally, at the re- 
levant governments and society-at-large. 



Brown 

Governor, Kenneth Brown spoke on, “The 
Role of Senate.” which in his opinion, was 
co-extensive with that of the university it- 
self in matters of education. He discuss- 
ed some of the areas which created prob- 
lems for the proper functioning of the 



Senate, and suggested streamlining and 
remedial measures for better efficiency 
and meaningful discussion. The actual de- 
tailed role of Senate should be mainly de- 
bated and decided by the “on-campus” 
members of Senate rather than by the “off- 
campus” members, subject to the overrid- 
ing principle of staying out of politics ex- 
cept within the dividing line, as in the ad- 
vancement of education and which is consis- 
tent with the academic function. 



Hajaly 

The Record on Senate from October 31, 
1968 to February 19, 1969, was presoited 
by Robert Hajaly, Presidoit, Students’ So- 
ciety. This document has b^ submitted 
to Students’ Council and contains proposals 
for Senate’s reform. The reconunenda- 
tions would help to expedite business and 
make Senate more responsive to its inter- 
nal and external constituency. Changes 
were recommended in the ddegation of 
power of the Steering Conunittee by giv- 
ing it more autonomy and authority so as 
to reduce the workload of the Senate. The 
proposals also covered Senate meeting time; 
motions of dissociation, censure and per- 
sonal accusals or provocations; and remov- 
ing issues from the agenda which affect and 
implicate the University in order to light- 
en the load of the Senate. 

Structural reform. Bob Hajaly stated, 
was by far the most significant proposal 
reconunended. Experience on Senate and 
with the Board convinces that they should 
be integrated into a unicameral body. The 
final powers held by a body composed al- 
most entirely of people outside the Univer- 
sity is inconsistent with a democratic uni- 
versity. Furthermore, a division between 
financial and non-financial matters is be- 
coming increasingly hazy, as the housing 
issue demonstrated. The new unicameral 
body would be composed of an equal number 
of representatives of students, faculty and 
other university staff, and constituent groups 
in the community at large, the latter chosen 
in a fashion similar to that reconunend in 
the Statement of Position on University Gov- 
ernment passed by Council on June 3, 1968. 
Finally, the Deans of Agriculture, Arts and 
Science, Engineering and Graduate Studies, 
chosen as recommended in the position 
“Selection of Executive Officers and Aca- 
demic Personnel of McGill University” 
submitted to Council on February 12, 1969, . 
and the Principal and Vice-FYincipals, 
elected by the reconstituted Senate, would 
fill out the Senate ranks. 
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